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It was Wednesday afternoon. The ice and snow 
which had been assembling all the winter 1n the streets, 
had been thawed by the sun and the gales of spring, and 
almost transformed the roads into rivers. In some places 
the mud underneath the snow had been ploughed up by 
the wheels, and was mixed with the melting snow; in 
others, there was no mud, but plenty of what is express- 
ively called slush or slosh; we do not know which is the 
correct mode of spelling ; and in others, there was noth- 
ing to be seen but water, with here and there perhaps an 
island of half-melted snow, lifting its head above the 
surface. The papers were full of accounts of freshets, 
by which bridges had been, carried away and other dam- 
age done. 

Such was the state of things when the boys and girls 
we have before introduced to our readers were assem- 
bled in a parlor. Harry was looking out of the window 
rather discontentedly. “Isn’t it too bad,” said he to 
William, that we can’t have any play this afternoon? 
Here’s our holiday going off in fine style. Why what 
are you laughing at, William?” he added in rather an in- 
dignant tone. “Why,” replied William, still laughing 
so that he could hardly speak, “just come here and look 
at this woman ; come quick.” 

Henry ran to the other window, and saw a woman 
vainly attempting to cross the street,on the corner of 
which the house stood. It was indeed a complete pond, 
and wherever the poor woman attempted to set her foot, 
her shoes were immediately filled with water. She 
foundered about as William expressed it, and tried first 
this side and then that; and at last stood still as if in 
complete despair. 

“I declare!” exclaimed Harry vehemently, “it’s Mi- 
randa that used to live with us; it’s too bad to laugh at 
her, I mean to go and get a board and put down.” 

William felt rather sorry that he had laughed too, for 
the children all loved Miranda. And well they might. 
She loved them as well as if they were her own, and 
was always bringing them some little good things, ap- 
ples or nuts, which she picked up here and there. Wil- 
liam therefore knocked on the window to Miranda, mak- 
ing a sign to her to wait, and then ran to help Harry get 
the board. They soon found one in the barn and drag- 
ged it out. It was a long time however, before they 
could decide where to place it, for there was not enough 
solid snow to rest it on. At last, however, they placed 
itso as to make a tolerable bridge, and then told Mi- 
rinda to step on it, but “very carefully.” And so she 
tid, but with all her care the board sunk under her 
Weight, and was quite covered with slosh. Still, it was 
better than nothing, and she thanked the boys again and 
‘gain for placing it. When she was fairly over, Harry 
hallooed to her to know where she was going in sucha 
hurry, and why she did not stop to see them. She told 
him that she was going to see asick person, or she 
should not be out at all such a day; and that she could 
Not stop. 
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;and see of how much use their bridge was. 


The boys were going to drag their board back direct- 
ly, but on refiection they concluded to leave it there for 
the rest of the afternoon, to accommodate other persons 
who might be passing. It was quite an amusement and 
a pleasure to them after this, to watch the passers-by, 
However, 
they grew tired of this before the end of the afternoon, 
and wished again for some amusement. 

“This weather is so tiresome ?*said Harry; “I am 
sure if all the spring is like this, I shall be glad enough 
when it is over.” 

“What a fuss you make about staying in the house 
one afternoon,” said Fanny, “when we girls stay in all 
the time.” 

“Poh, that’s a very different thing, you are used to it.” 

Mary laughed, and said that was an excellent reason. 

“ And besides, you girls have always plenty of things 
to do in doors, and boys never have any thing.” 

“T can give you something to do now if you want it.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You may help me make these boxes for my shells.” 

“Oh well, I should like that, if you will show me 
how.” 

This was arranged to mutual satisfaction, and the af- 
ternoon passed very pleasantly. In the evening, their 
mother, who had been writing letters all the afternoon, 
and had not been with them, took out her work and seat- 
ed herself by the centre-table. 

“Tam glad to see that,” said Harry, “now mamma 
will tell us a story, I guess.” 

“ Oh yes, do mother,” was the general exclamation. 

“A ghost-story,” said Fanny, “do mother for once tell 
us a real ghost story.” 

“ A real ghost story?” said her mother; “that perhaps I 
might find rather difficult; but I will tell you one, and 
about something that happened to myself.” 

“Qh capital!” was Harry’s exclamation; “something 
that happened to you, mamma; then it must be true of 
course.” And all the children drew close around their 
mother, with eager looks. 

“Tt was when I was about your age, Mary, that the 
incident happened. I was making a silk dress, and had 
been at work upon it all the evening, sitting in a lower 
room with my mother. When bed-time came,I bade 
mother good-night, took a light and went up stairs. 
The dress I was making I hung upon a nail in the room, 
and sat down at my desk to read. Presently, I heard a 
rustling noise, and looking round saw that the dress was 
dancing up and down in a most singular manner.” 

At this point various oh’s and ah’s broke from the 
children. 

“Dancing! what do you mean, mother?” 

“Why, it was still hanging on the nail, but all the 
lower part of it was in great commotion, rustling about 
as if half a dozen fairies were inside of it.” 

“Oh mother! what did you do?” 

“T am sorry to say that I acted very foolishly. In- 
stead of going to examine into the cause of these strange 
proceedings, I sat still for a moment, transfixed with ter- 
ror, and afraid to move, because in going to the door of 
my room, I must pass directly by this bewitched dress. 
However, as it continued to move about more and more 
violently, I became too frightened to stay, and rushed to 
the door. What happened next, I do not very well re- 
member; your uncle Henry says that I fainted away, 
and that he came to my assistance ; but that, I believe, 
is a little exaggeration.” 

“ Poor mother!” said little Fanny, with a deep-drawn 
sigh ; “I don’t wonder you were frightened ; but is that 
all?” 





“No; I afterwards found out the cause of the mys- 
tery.” 

“The cause! oh, what was it?” 

“Why, I had used a ball of piping-cord, in making 
my dress, and one end of it was still fastened to the work. 
When I went up stairs I dropped this ball without per- 
ceiving it, and it remained on the floor gradually un- 
winding as I carried the other end farther off. Mother 
saw it on the floor afterwards, and began to wind it up. 
Every pull she gave of course made the dress jump, 
and ”— 

“Oh how funny,” exclaimed the children; well I 
never should have thought of that.” L. 











NARRATIVE. 








THE SAILOR’S MOTHER. 


It is a fine summer’s morn, and the sun is 
shining on the hills and the valleys, on the wav- 
ing woods and the flowing river. Never did the 
birds sing more sweetly, and never did the land- 
scape look fairer than it does now. 

Do you see the mother with two of her chil- 
dren at her cottage door? She is a widow. 
Sometimes she speaks to her children, sometimes 
she looks up at the bright snowy white clouds, 
and sometimes on the distant country. No won- 
der that she should sometimes gaze around her 
on the prospect, for it is a lovely one. . 

But do you really think she is musing on the 
scene before her? No, indeed, she is not; wid- 
ows that live in cottages, and have children about 
them, are not in the habit of standing in that 
thoughtful manner to gaze on country scenes; 
they have something else to employ their time 
and thoughts. It is generally as much as they 
can do, poor things! to get together the bits and 
drops to support their family; there is work to 
do, and the children to attend to, and the pot to 
boil. She is not thinking about the bright sun, 
the hills and the valleys, the waving woods and 
the flowing river; she hardly knows that the 
birds are singing at all; all her thoughts are at sea; 
her eldest son William is a cabin boy, and she 
is thinking how brightly the sun must shine on 
the heaving ocean. 

It is mid-day, and the widow and her three 
children are seated at the deal-table to dinner; 
the daughter was seven years old last Easter, 
and her brothers are nine and five. The daugh- 
ter has asked a blessing; the potatoes have been 
served, and the children are as lively as lamb- 
kins in the flowery field. But what is it that 
occupies the attention of the mother? She sits 
motionless, looking on the earthen-ware dish be- 
fore her, seemingly forgetful that she has food in 
her mouth, for her lips move not. I see how it 
is; she is far away over the wild waters! She is 
thinking of her William, and the dinner that he 
may be eating on board the Dolphin. 

It is evening, and the sky is obscured; the sun 
has not yet set, but the heavens grow dark; the 
change has come on suddenly from glare to 
gloom. The wind, too, has risen, and is, even 
now, increasing. Nay, look how the tops of the 
laburnums are waving to and fro. Any one may 
see that a storm is brewing; the wind whistles 
up the rocky lane, and sounds hollow; sure 
enough we shall have a rough night of it. I will 
hie me in doors, under cover; many a one will 
be wet to the skin before morning. 

But see! the widow is leaning over the or- 
chard gate, and looking towards the old yew 
tree in the church yard. Perhaps she is think- 
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ing that, if the storm comes on, it will blow the 
fruit from her trees, or sweep away the thatch 
from her frail built cottage, or upset one of 
Farmer Hall’s elm trees, or blow down the old 
yew in the church yard. Not she, indeed; little 
would she care, at this moment, if her orchard 
were stripped; if the thatch of her cot were 
whirling in the air; if the old yew in the church 
yard were blown down, or half a dozen of Farm- 
er Hall’s elm trees were torn up by the roots. 
The truth is, she is not thinking about them; she 
is only thinking that if a storm should take place 
at sea as well as on land, what will become of 
her son William? 

It is midnight; the children of the cottage are 
fast locked in slumber, but the widow is yet 
awake. The wind howls fearfully, and the 
storm is all abroad. The casement rattles as the 
drenching rain is driven against it; the cottage 
trembles as the heavy crash of thunder breaks 
over head, and the flashes of lightning seem to 
set the whole sky in a blaze. 

The widow trembles in her bed; surely it is 
enough to make her tremble, for the lightning 
and the thunder are terrible, the drenching storm 
is like a deluge, the frail cottage can hardly en- 
dure such a tempest much longer, and the storm 
may ruin her. 

Ah, you know not the strong affection of a 
mother! I tell you that these things trouble her 
not; she is not thinking about them. That poor 
woman, though she lies trembling, is bold enough 
to walk abroad in the tempest; to bear the blus- 
tering winds and drenching rain. Neither the 
loud claps of thnnder, nor the sheeted and forky 
lightning would keep her within doors, if the 
welfare of one of her children required her 
to leave her cottage. But what makes her 
tremble? 

Ah! what makes her tremble, indeed! I will 
tell you. Long after the children were asleep, 
she sat at the window watching the progress of 
the storm; she bent her knees, and held up her 
hands in prayer, but her faltering lips prayed 
only for the safety of her son; her son William 
is in all her thoughts. ‘The bed is now shaking 
beneath her; how must a ship shake on the ra- 
ging ocean? She hears the rain pouring down; 
how soon it must drench a sailor’s jacket through 
and through! The thunder and lightning are 
terrible, even in a cottage; what must they be on 
the wide, unsheltered sea! what if her William 
should be struck by a flash, or be blown from 
the giddy mast; or what if the vessel should be 
wrecked in the middle of the raging deep! 

Again it is a goodly summer’s morn; the rain 
has given over, the winds have fallen, the tem- 
pest is heard no more. The sun is gilding the 
landscape, and all is calm; but, is it all calm in 
the widow’s heart? No; she yet sees in her 
memory the forky flash; she yet hears the strife 
of wind and rain; she fears that dismal tidings 
may reach the cottage; her duties are done as 
before, but, now and then, she is lost in thought, 
and when any stranger stops at the cottage gate, 
she gives a start. 

Days and weeks, and months have passed; 
the leaves of the trees are beginning to change 
color; the fields are white unto harvest, and in 
some of them the laborers are cutting down the 
corn with the sickle, and binding it into sheaves. 
The widow is getting her fruit from the apple 
trees in her orchard; she is shaking the branches 
with a pole, and her children are filling their 
baskets. 

What is it that has suddenly caught the quick 
eye of the poor widow? her cheek burns again, 
and now it is deadly pale. I see a sailor boy at 
the orchard gate, laden with a bundle, some sticks, 

and a bird cage. His jacket must be anew one, 
and his cheek is red as a rose. The pole has 
fallen from the widow’s hands; the children have 
overturned their baskets of fruit, and mother and 
daughters are flying towards the gate; in a mo- 


William has liberty to leave the ship for a 
fortnight; he has been in foreign parts; he has 
behaved well, and gained the good will of his 
captain; he has brought his sister some beautiful 
sea shells, his brothers some capital bamboo 
sticks, but the parrot in the gilt cage, and the 
gold in the leathern purse, are for his mother. 

The widow has ascended her staircase to her 
chamber; in the fulness of her heart she has 
kneeled down to offer up praise to the Father of 
mercies, for all His goodness. “She has confess- 
ed, with tears, her folly and sinfulness in doubt- 
ing His protecting care; she has prayed that she 
may no more dishonor Him by a want of con- 
fidence in His mercy, and has besought Him 
for Jesus Curist’s sake, to accept her thanks-, 
giving and praises, for bringing back her son in 
safety, for wiping away her tears, and making 
her heart dance for joy.—London Child’s Comp. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE NINEPENCE CALICO, 
BY FRANCES. 
‘Oh, Caroline! before I would come to sing- 
ing school with such adress!” said Sarah, to one 
of her companions. ‘ A ninepence dress!” 
Caroline had on a dress, which was, indeed, 
only ninepence a yard, but the calico was pretty 
—and it was very prettily made. She looked 
much neater than Sarah. Caroline was some- 
what stung, by the scorn of Sarah, and being un- 
used to such language, knew not what to say. 
But one of her companions, who stood near, and 
saw that she felt unpleasantly, said, 
‘‘T wouldn’t mind her. She doesn’t look half 
as well as you do. Besides, think of the differ- 
ence in your circumstances, the wealth of your 
father, and the poverty of her’s, and tell her that 
she would look better in ninepence calico.” 
Another came up, saying, ‘“ Yes, Caroline. 
Be even with her. Don’t be afraid of her. Let 
her know you can talk as well as herself. Tell 
her she would have to wear something poorer 
than ninepence calico, and the rest of the family, 
too, if their neighbors didn’t turn off their old 
clothes to them, before they were half worn out; 
because her lazy father pretends to be sick, and 
unable to work. I guess that will make her look 
crest-fallen.” 

‘Tell her there is no doubt but your mother 
will send her the very dress you have on, bye and 
bye, and she will be glad to get it.” 

‘*No,” answered Caroline meekly. “I do 
not wish to say such things to her, though I 
wonder she does not think of them, sometimes.”’ 

“Think my father is lazy?” asked Sarah. 
‘‘ Think I shall be glad to wear your old nine- 
pence dress? No. I don’t think that, I can tell 
you. Not by a great deal.” 

Another of her schoolmates advanced, saying, 
‘Oh Sarah, you are talking very foolishly, now, 
because every body in town knows that you are 
glad to get half-worn dresses, and that you would 
suffer for food and clothes, if your friends did 
not help you. And certainly, you are just as 
likely to weagafh Old dress of Caroline’s, as of 
mine, which’ yesi@itwve on this very minute.” 

Sarah looked at the dress she had on, and be- 
gan to think she had better not have spoken so re- 
proachfully of a new and pretty calico, because 
it was cheap. However, she thought she would 
have the last word, if possible, and said, 

‘You are not obliged to give me. 
asks your charity.” 

“TI know,” said her companion, “that you 
have a peculiar and indirect way of begging, or 
rather, asking favors, if begging is too harsh a 
word; and I can show you one way that you ask, 
if you desire it.” 

“T am sure I do,’ said Sarah, “If I am 
guilty of begging, I should like to know it.” 
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nor in being poor—nor in wearing ninepencg 
calico.” 
“* Well, I thought you were going to show me 
how I solicited favors,” said Sarah witha frown 
yet a choked voice and a moistened eye. 
So her friend put on a face of extreme sadnesg 
and began. 
‘‘T meant to go to singing school, but father 
is sick, and I haven’t had any chance to ean 
any thing; and have no dress fit to wear. 
very much disappointed.” ‘Oh what a beaut). 
ful cloak you have. I can’t have any thing bet. 
ter than my old one, I suppose, so I must be cop. 
tent. I wish I could have one; but I see no way 
to get it.” 
‘Will you lend me your class-book, Phebe! 
you know father is sick, and cannot get me one.” 
** Will you sell me your old history that you haye 
done using? I cannot afford a new one.” 
Then resuming her own manner and look, 
she said, ‘* Now do you suppose any person of 
feeling could hear you complain so much, and 
not give you?’ If I had an old history that I had 
done using, you know I would not sell it to you, 
especially if you should say you could not afford 
a new one.” 
The girls all looked at each other, and smiled, 
but when they saw Sarah going away weeping, 
they all at once ran to her, and embraced her, 
Caroline with the rest; and told her they wer 
sorry she was poor, and if she had not tried to 
injure the feelings of Caroline, she would have 
been saved the trial of her own. 
Sarah acknowledged that she did wrong, and 
they were all willing to forget it. They all said 
they would give her what they could, and Caro. 
line said she would do more than all the rest, for 
she would wear ninepence calico, and save the 
money which a better one would cost, to get one 
for Sarah. They all said Caroline was the mos 
noble girl in the world; and they parted with 
mutual good feelings. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
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PREVARICATION. 


‘“*Do come with me to the cricket match,” said 
Sarah Roberts to little Annie Cooper, one fine 
holiday afternoon; ‘‘ Mary James says there are 
two such pretty tents, and so many fine ladies 
and gentlemen. Do come, Annie.” 

“IT cannot, Sarah; indeed, I cannot,” Annie 
replied. ‘Mamma told me so particularly not 
to go near the cricket field, because people are 
often hurt by the ball; and you know, she woull 
be so very angry.” 

‘¢ Qh, but she need never know it, Annie. Do 
come,” said Sarah coaxingly. 

‘‘ But mamma would be sure to ask me wher 
I had been, Sarah; and I dare not tell a story,” 
replied Annie less firmly. 

‘“* Well, you can tell her you came and fetcl 
ed me, and then we took a walk past the chureh, 
and up the green lane, by farmer Cumming? 
mill; we shall go there, you know, so it will no 
be a story.” ‘Thus did the naughty Sarah er 
deavor to persuade Annie to disobey her kiné 
mamma; and I am sorry to say, that Annie, who 
so firmly refused at first, instead of leaving Se 
rah, and thus shunning the temptation, at length 
consented to go with her. 

So off they set up the green lane, and _passet 
the mill, and across the meadow, and at lengtl 
came in sight of the forbidden cricket field; whet 
Annie forgot her mamma’s orders, and _thouglt 
only of the pretty tents, the cricketers in the! 
white dresses, and the finely dressed ladies wh? 
looked on. She reluctantly left the field whet 
they heard the village clock strike five. 

‘‘T hope you have had a pleasant walk, 
dear,” said Annie’s mamma, as she entered the 
room. ‘* Where have you been?” 








“There is no guilt in begging, dear Sarah, 


‘‘T have been with Sarah Roberts for a nit? 
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walk, mamma,” answered Annie; “up the green 
lane, past farmer Cummings’ mill.” 

“I am glad you have enjoyed yourself my 
dear; and am very happy to hear that you have 
obeyed me, and have kept away from the crick- 
et field,” said Mrs. Cooper; ‘‘as I shall be able 
to trust you another time.” 

These words smote Annie’s conscience, and 
she felt half inclined to tell her mamma all about 
jt; but then she thought her mamma seemed so 
satisfied, that she would never ask her any more 
about it; so she sat down to her tea, and talked 
and laughed with her brother as though nothing 
had happened. But be assured, my little read- 
ers, that sin, sooner or later, is always found out; 
and so it happened now, for, in the evening, a 
friend of Mrs. Cooper’s called upon her, and see- 
ing Annie in the room, he exclaimed, ‘So you 
went to see the cricket match this afternoon, 
Annie. I was quite surprised to see you there, 
without your mamma or papa.” 

Annie turned red with shame and confusibn; 
and her mamma said, “I thought you told me 
you had not been there, Annie.” 

“I did not tell you I had not been there, mam- 
ma; I only told you where I had been, and said 
nothing about the cricket field,” Annie said, 
sobbing with shame and sorrow. 

Mrs. Cooper was very much grieved to find 
that her little daughter was capable, not only of 
disobeying her strict commands, but also of de- 
ceiving her by prevarication; and after a short 
time, she said, ‘‘ I thought you incapable, Annie, 
of disobeying me; and am very sorry to find that 
you could not only do this, but also endeavor to 
deceive me by falsehood, under the guise of 
truth, This prevarication is, in my opinion, 
worse than a direct untruth; as it shows more 
design and wilful depravity than a complete 
falsehood uttered in the shame of the moment. 
Remember that Annanias and Sapphira did not 
tell a direct untruth; but they placed the money 
at the apostle’s feet, wishing them to think it was 
all they had received for the possession they had 
sold. And when Peter asked Sapphira, saying, 
“Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much?” 
She said, ‘‘ Yea, for so much.” Now this did 
not seem to be a direct falsehood; she had sold 
it for that money, and more added to it; so you 
told me you had been up the green lane, past 
farmer Cumming’s mill; so you had, but been 
somewhere else besides. You know the conse- 
quences of the sin which Annanias and Sapphira 
committed; they were struck by God with instant 
death. O, my dear child, praise God that he 
has not punished you in like manner, but he has 
allowed you time to repent of your sin.” 

Mrs. Cooper knelt and prayed with Annie, 
that God would pardon her for Christ’s sake; 
and implored the grace of his Holy Spirit, that 
she might be preserved from doing such wicked- 
hess any more. Annie then rose from her knees, 
and received a kiss of forgiveness from her mam- 
ma, retired to her little bed-room with a light 
heart, which she could not have done, had her 
fault remained undiscovered and unpardoned. 

And now, my readers, let me beseech you 
while you are young, to check every propensity 
that may lead you to disregard truth; and care- 
fully avoid every word and action that may les- 
sen your abhorrence of falsehood. Constantly 
endeavor to form habits of sincerity and upright- 
ness, and shun the slightest approach to false- 
hood. Remember, that “the lip of truth shall 
be established forever; but a lying tongue is but 
fora moment.” Prov. xii. 19. ANNE. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
BLIND HUTCHISON.—A Fact. 
“What a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 


Never, while memory retains its throne, shall 
forget the painful sensations which filled my 
mind, when for the first time I saw this misera- 
€ being pass our door, and heard his story re- 
lated by one, who had been acquainted with him 











for years, and was knowing to the event which 
deprived him at once and forever of his sight. 
From his youth up, he had been a violent oppo- 
ser to religion, and the most deadly hatred lurk- 
ed within his bosom towards Christians. De- 
signing to do an injury to the members of the 
church in W. B. the place of his residence, he 
conceived of a plan to demolish the meeting- 
house, which had been erected for the worship 
of God. Near the house a large flat rock made 
its appearance just above ground, and probably 
extended near the surface, to a considerable dis- 
tance under the house. In this rock wasa large 
crevice, which he designed to fill with powder, 
and set on fire, thus by blowing up the rock, the 
house would be irreparably injured, if not entire- 
ly demolished. The night for the foul deed was 
fixed upon. Proceeding to the spot, he first, 
with great precaution, strung a long trail of tow, 
one end of which was to touch the powder, the 
other to be set on fire, and thus before the fire 
should communicate to the powder, he would 
have sufficient time to retreat, beyond the reach 
of danger. He then proceeded to fill the crev- 
ice, which was no sooner done, than the powder 
exploded directly in his face; he was blown off 
to a considerable distance, and was taken up by 
those whom the report called together, shocking- 
ly burned, and with both eyes blown out. His 
life was for a long time despaired of, but he at 
length recovered, to drag out a miserable exis- 
tence, in total darkness. 

The meeting house was uninjured, not even a 
pane of glass was broken; it stands to this day, 
and is still used asa place of worship. L. H. 

North Brookfield, Sept. 28th, 1840. 
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THE SLEEPING BABY. 


Hush, my dear, lie quiet in thy cradle and 
sleep in peace, for holy angels are round about 
thee, guarding thy slumbers; unnumbered bless- 
ings are gently falling on thine infant head. 
Sleep, my babe, for thou has no cause for care; 
no one will ask thee to pay for food or clothing; 
thy friends have provided for thee a house anda 
home; every wish will be met with kindness, and 
every want gladly supplied. 

How much better thou art attended to than the 


Saviour of the world was, when, leaving his Fa-| 


ther’s golden throne, he came down into the 
world and became a little child, just such anoth- 
er as thou art. 

What can be softer than the cradle-bed on 
which thou art slumbering! Thy Saviour was 
not thus provided; his birth-place was a manger, 
his bed was made of hay, but thou sleepest on 
downy feathers. 

Only to think of the blessed Babe, fair and 
bright, and glorious to look upon! only to think 
of his dwelling with brutal creatures! How 
could angels bear to look down from heaven on 
such a sight without tears trickling from their 
eyes! 

Was there no cot nor cradle? no resting place 
but a hard manger afforded by sinners for the 
heavenly Stranger to rest in! Did they dare 
thus to insult the Redeemer! 

Softly, my precious baby; though I raised my 
voice, I did not mean to chide thee. See it is 
thy mother that sits by thee and rocks thy cra- 
dle, ready to defend thee from all dangers. 

But when I call to mind the shameful story, 
how the cruel Jews abused their infant King; 
how the Lord of life and glory was used by them; 
it makes me feel sad. 

I can fancy that I see him, while the kind 
shepherds standing round him, are telling about 
the star that directed them to the spot. They 
sought him, and they found him watched and 
taken care of by his virgin mother. 

See the lovely Infant while he is being dress- 
ed! Sweetly he smiles, and when a tear falls 
down his cheek, his mother soothes him with her 





gentle voice, kisses his soft cheek, and gives him 
a mother’s blessing. 

He slumbered in a manger, while oxen, with 
their long sharp horns, were feeding by him. 
Peace, my babe! fear not, my darling! Though 
it was thus with thy infant Saviour; there is no 
long horned ox near thy cradle, and no danger 
nigh thee. It was, my child, to preserve thee; 
to save thee from death; to keep thee from the 
burning flame; from bitter groans and endless 
tears, that thy blessed Redeemer came into the 
world. 

O mayest thou live to know him, dear one; to 
fear him, to trust him, and to love him all the 
days of thy life, and then mayest thou go and 
dwell with him for ever, gazing on his face beam- 
ing with love, singing his praise. 

I could clasp thee, my darling, to my bosom, 
giving thee a thousand kisses; desiring, and hop- 
ing, and praying for thee, that thy young heart 
may love and obey the Saviour. There is no 
joy greater than this that a mother’s heart can 
crave. 

THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 

Maurice. You have never told me, uncle, 
why people do not speak against war. If it be 
so bad as you say it is, why does not every body 
speak against it? 

Uncle. Because, Maurice, for one reason,— 
every body does not know it to be so bad as it 1s. 
You remember the poor sweep that we met this 
morning? 

M. Yes, very well! I often meet him with 
his bag on his shoulder. What a_black-a-top 
he is! 

Uncle. Sure enough, he is a black-a-top, as 
you call him. His trade, however, is a very use- 
ful one, and we ought never'to despise him; but 
if I were to take him with his black hands, black 
face, and black clothes—all black together—if I 
were to take him, I say, soot-bag and all, and 
cover him over with a fine red coat, or cloak; 
would he be a sweep then? 

M. To be sure he would! The fine coat, or 
cloak, which ever it was, would only cover him 
over; he would be a sweep still. 

Uncle. But, Maurice, besides covering him 
over with a fine red cloak; what, if I were to put 
a cocked hat on his head, with a feather in it as 
white as snow; what then would you think of him? 

M. Why, that he was just what he was before. 
His white feather could not alter him from being 
a black sweep. 

Uncle. Perhaps not, exactly; but suppose, af- 
ter I had made him so fine, I were to put him on 
the back of a fine horse, that arched his neck, 
and pranced about proudly, and neighed very 
loud? 

M. Well, what if you did! He would be a 
fine-drest sweep on a fine horse; that would 
be all. 

Uncle. What! If I got a man with a trumpet 
to go before him, blowing a loud blast, and a 
drummer and fifer to play music on each side of 
him, while a crowd of boys followed after, cry- 
ing out, ‘“‘Huzza! huzza! Clear the road! clear 
the road!” Would he be nothing but a_sweep 
then?” 

M. Nothing in the world! If the crowd of 
boys saw only his fine clothes and his fine horse, 
while his fine music played, they might take him 
to be a great man; but if they could only see 
him, they would know, in a moment, that all the 
while he was no more than a chimney-sweep. 

Uncle. Come! I am glad that you see things 
in so clear a light; and now, let me tell you, 
Maurice, that War is, in blackness, very much 
like a chimney-sweeper, only that, if possible, he 
is ten times blacker. What is black in a sweep 
you may rub off; but to try to rub off what is 
black in War, would be like trying to wash a 
black-a-moor white. War is not only black in 
his hands and face, but, also, in his heart—black 
inside and outside, from the crown of his head to 
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the sole of his foot. Fair as he may be in speech, 
he is blacker than soot in his thoughts, and black- 
er than midnight in his deeds. 

M. I think that I begin to understand you a 
little. I could not make it out before. 

Uncle. War hides his black face and his black- 
er heart with plumes of feathers and scarlet 
cloth; with gold lace and gaudy banners; he pro- 
vides prancing horses, and drums, and trumpets, 
and talks about bravery, victory, fame, honor, 
and national glory, so that the world stands gap- 
ing at him, and listening to his music and fine 
speeches, never suspecting him to be what he 
really is. If he were once to be fairly stripped 
of his feathers and his finery, he would then be 
found out to be, as I said before, ten times black- 
er than a chimney-sweeper. 

M. Aye! I see, now, the reason why people 
do not speak against War; he covers himself 
over, so that they cannot see him. 

Uncle. Twenty other reasons might be given; 
but enough for the present. You know, Mau- 
rice, that the holy Scriptures tell us to fear God 
and to keep his commandments; but war neither 
fears nor obeys God. There is not a command- 
ment that is not continually being broken by 
War, especially that of our blessed Saviour, 
«“ A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” John xiii. 34, 35. Whenever, 
therefore, you see a fine troop of soldiers; or 
hear the praises of War; or read an account of a 
great victory; or look on a monument raised to 
the memory of a hero; remember what I have 
said about War. 

M. That I will, uncle; and one thing I am 
quite sure of, that I shall never meet a chimney- 
sweep, but it will all pop into my head directly. 

[Maurice and his Uncle. 
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The Youth’s Temperance Lecturer, 

Is a little work, designed for Youth and Children, by 
Dr. Charles Jewett, published by Whipple and Damrell, 
Boston. It contains nineteen engravings. The author 
in his Preface says:— 

“The object which I have kept constantly in view 
while preparing this work for publication, has been to 
convey to the mind of the youthful reader as much truth, 
in relation to the causes and consequences of Intemper- 
ance, as is possible in so few pages. I have long been 
impressed with the belief that something of the kind was 
needed to supply a deficiency in the Sabbath School li- 
brary, as well as in the private libraries of parents and 
such as are entrusted with the education of youth.” 

The following extract from this book, is the best re- 
commendation it can receive:— 
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Tue Drunxarp’s Boy. 


See that poor boy, with a bundle of scrolls upon his 
shoulders, which he is carrying home to supply the fire 
* and keep his wretched mother and his little brothers and 
sisters from freezing. How sorrowful he looks as he 
trudges along with his load! You see he has no shoes 
or stockings upon his feet, although it is winter, and the 
ground is frozen and covered with snow. His mother is 
looking out at the door, to see if he is returning safely. 
What ascene of suffering! Where, think you, is the fa- 
ther of that boy? He is at the tavern or grog-shop 
revelling with his drunken companions, and misspend- 





ing all those precious hours which he ought to devote to 
the care of his family. Yet he will return, not to bless 
or to comfort them, but to quarrel with his wife and beat 
his little children, who will tremble at his approach. 
Yet remember that there will soon be an end to the evils 
of intemperance, if no new drunkards are made. Those 
who are now drunkards are hurrying themselves along 
to the grave, and ina few years the last one will die. 
Distillers, brewers, and all those who now sell the poi- 
sons they make, will then have to give up the business, 
unless some of the children will learn to be drunkards. 
Then let us all labor to prevent the rumsellers from 
making drunkards of the youth and children. But per- 
haps you would like to know how that can be done. I 
will tell you. Leta youth’s or juvenile temperance so- 
ciety be formed in every town and village in the coun- 
try, and get all the children to sign the total abstinence 
pledge, if possible. If the children will all sign and 
keep the pledge, no more drunkards will be made. 


The Singer. 
Devoted to the general cultivation of Music, and adapted to 
the use of schools and private instruction. 

This is the title of a new work, to be published month- 
ly, at No. 32 Washington Street. It is designed to pro- 
mote the introduction of Music into common schools 
and Sabbath Schools, and will contain a series of pro- 
gressive lessons in the theory and practice of music, 
with a hymn and song adapted to Sabbath Schools and 
the social circle. This is a good design, and deserves 
encouragement. We make the following extract :— 

Saspata Scuoor Sineine Exuisition. 

There have been of late, several singing exhibitions, 
by the children in different Sabbath Schools, at the 
close of one quarter’s instruction in Sacred music. The 
first was held at the Rev. Mr. Hall’s meeting-house, in 
Dorchester, and was composed of nearly all the chil- 
dren in the Sabbath School, amounting to more than two 
hundred. The exercises were performed in the meeting- 
house on the Sabbath, at third service ; and consisted in 
singing a dozen or more hymns and tunes adapted to the 
occasion. The house was very full, and the society 
have since manifested their approbation, and the inter- 
est they feel in this part of their children’s education, by 
voluntarily contributing enough to defray all the ex- 
penses of the school, and to still sustain it. 

Another exhibition has been given at the Rev. Dr. 
Codman’s meeting house in Dorchester of the children 
in the Sabbath School, and was performed on the Sab- 
bath during the hours of public worship; in the after- 
noon, the regular choir left the seats and the children oc- 
cupied their places. ‘There were nearly one hundred and 
fifty children who sung. The Dr. said, that this sight 
reminded him of the “ Hosannas to the Son of David,” 
sung by the children in the temple. After singing that 
beautiful hymn, 

“¢ What are those soul reviving strains 

Which echo thus from Salem’s plains,’ &c. 
The Dr. gave us a sermon on music, the whole of 
which was admirably adapted to awaken an interest in 
the church, in this important part of Christian service; a 
collection was taken up at the close, which was suffi- 
cient to defray all the expenses of the school. 

The above schools were started and sustained through 
the instrumentality of their ministers ; they alone becom- 
ing responsible to the teacher for his compensation. 
The result has shown the entire willingness of the con- 
gregation to back up the efforts of their ministers made 
in so good a cause. 
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Parental Example. 


Richard Cecil, who died in 1810, was an eminent and 
useful minister of the gospel. In early life he was in- 
clined to infidelity and profligacy. But he was the child 
of many tears, admonitions and prayers. He says, “I 
had a pious mother, who dropped things in my way. I 
never could rid myself of them.” Again he says, “My 
mother would talk to me, and weep as she talked. I 
flung out of the house, with an oath, but wept too, when 
I got into the street.” The teaching of her conduct, 
confirming the teaching of her lips, gave it authority and 
efficacy. He saw that his mother had something to sus- 
tain her, which he had not. “I shall never forget,” he 
says, “standing by the bed of my sick mother— Are 
not you afraid to die?” Tasked her. ‘No.’—‘ No? ‘Why 
does the uncertainty of another state give you no con- 
cern ?,—‘ Because God has said to me, “ Fear not: when 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the: ayers, they shall not overflow thee.” ’ 
The remembraite of this scene, has often times since 
drawn an ardent prayer from me, that I might die the 
death of the rs 5 The mother conquered ; her 
son became a Chfistian.”—Parent’s Magazine. 
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Only Five Miles. 
A gentleman in passing through one of the new 
in Jefferson co. New York, met My little girl ten or fn 
years old, and asked her if she attended Sabbath Schee 
She answered in the affirmative. The gentleman the 
asked her where she lived. The little girl answered br 
mentioning the name of a family which he knew lived at 
a considerable distance from any Sabbath School, 4 
therefore asked, how it could be that she attended Sab. 
bath School, when she lived so far off. “How far?” gaiq 
the child, “ it is only five miles, sir”” The gentleman 
found, by inquiry, that it was a fact, that the girl was 
constant attendant at the Sabbath School, though livin 
five miles distant, which distance she was general] 
obliged to walk. 
—~— 
A Pious Daughter, 


My little girl, said a father, about five years of 
while attending the Sabbath School, entreated me to love 
God and pray to him, and pray with and for her. At one 
time she said, Pa, you must not love your money more 
than every thing else. 

What must I love most, my child? 

Pa, you must love God most. 

I don’t love my money but very little. 

These conversations and appeals have brought the fa. 
ther to embrace the Saviour. 
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THE DIVIDED BURDEN, 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Isaw a boy who, towards his cottage home, 
A heavy burden bore. The way was steep 
And rocky, and his little loaded arm 
Strain’d downward to its full extent, while wide 
The other horizontally was thrown, 
As if to counterpoise the painful weight 
That drew him towards the earth. 
Awhile he paused 

And set his burthen down, just where the path 
Grew more precipitous—and wiped his brow 
With his worn sleeve; and panting, breathed long 

draughts 
Of the sweet air, while the hot summer sun 
Flamed o’er his forehead. 


But another boy, 
’Neath a cool shade tree in a neighboring field, 
Sat playing with his dog ; and from the grass 
Uprising, with light bounds the fence he clear’d, 
And lent a vigorous hand to share the toil. 
—So on they went together—grasping firm 
The basket’s handle, with a right good will; 
And while their young clear voices met my ear, 
I mus’d on that philosophy divine— 
“ Bear one another’s burdens,”—and perceived 
That to obey God’s word was happiness. 


Then, like the bee, who from the humble flower 
Sown by the way-side, gleaning for her hive, 
I treasur’d up the lesson; and when eve 
Called home the laboring ox, and to its bed 
Warned the young bird, and shut the lily’s cup, 
I took my little boy upon my knee, 
And told him of the basket bearer’s toil, 
And of the friend who helped him. 

When his eye 
Swell’d full and round, and fix’d upon my face, 
Taking the story to his inmost soul, 
I said, “ My son—be pitiful to all, 
And aid them when thou canst. 

For God hath sown 
Sweet seeds within us—seeds of sympathy— 
Whose buds are virtues such as bloom for heaven. 


If thy young sister weepeth—kiss the tear 
From her smooth cheek, and soothe with tender care 
Her swelling breast ;—or if a secret thorn 
Is in thy brother’s bosom,—draw it thence ; 
Or if thy playmate sorroweth, lend an ear 
And share with sympathy his weight of wo. 
And when thou art a man, my little one, 
Still keep thy spirit open to the ills 
Of foreigner, and stranger, of the race 
Whom Afric’s sun hath darken’d, and of those 
Poor red-browed exiles, from our forest shades, 
Where once they rul’d supreme. 

Thus shalt thou shun 
That selfishness which, wrapped in its own gifts, 
Forgets alike the Giver—and the grief 
Of those who mourn. 


So may’st thou ever find 
Pity and love in thine own time of need,— 
If on thy young heart, as a signet ring 
Thou grav’st that motto from the Book Divine, 
‘ Bear one another’s burdens,’ and fulfil 
The law of Christ.” Ladies’ Companion. 





